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OUR ACQUISITION OF TERRITORY. 

BY MAJOE-GENERAL NELSON A. MILES, U. S. A. 



Soon after our forefathers had planted their little colonies 
along the Atlantic Coast, their children ascended the Hudson, 
the Mohawk, the Susquehanna, the Potomac, and other valleys, 
penetrated to the Ohio, and at length invaded " the dark and 
bloody ground " of Kentucky, and swept along the region of the 
Great Lakes. 

A little later they passed over the rich prairies, and to-day 
their descendants have transformed the treeless plains, mountain 
valleys and gold-fields of the Pacific Slope and of the Rocky 
Mountains into refined and prosperous communities. Long be- 
fore the day of the Anglo-Saxon, adventurers of other races had 
passed lightly over much of what is now the United States. Ex- 
cept in a few isolated spots they left behind no enduring trace. 
Pressing closely in the footsteps of the hunters and trappers, the 
Daniel Boones of tie frontier, the American has always founded 
homes, established scho,:^, and organized permanent industries. 

The favorable termination of the French and Indian wars, 
waged for more than two generations, gave the English colonists 
the great lake region and northwestern territory west of the 
Alleghanies, and put an end forever to the Frenchman's dream 
of empire in this quarter ; the Louisiana purchase gave us a 
vast area in the South and West, while the Texas revolution and 
the war with Mexico gave us New Mexico, Arizona, and California. 

What has long been called our great Western Empire may be 
roughly described as including the country lying from north to 
south between the Dominion of Canada and the republic of 
Mexico ; and from east to west (with boundaries less definitely 
fixed) between the Missouri Eiver and the Pacific Ocean. 

It is remarkable that when the great Corsican had exhausted 
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his treasure in the desolation and destruction of homes in 
Europe, he was willing to dispose of his vast area of territory in 
North America to the United States. Seventy-five million francs 
at that time was a great boon to the French conqueror, and one 
million one hundred and soventy-two thousand square miles of 
the productive territory of North America upon which could be 
built prosperous, happy homes, was a great boon for millions of 
free people. The treasure exchanged for the land purchased the 
equipment and munitions of war that carried mourning and 
desolation to thousands of homes in Europe. The territory re- 
ceived in exchange for the treasure has produced millions of 
homes in our own country. 

President Jefferson desired a more perfect knowledge of the 
vast country which was acquired by what is known as the Louis- 
iana purchase from the French government, and it was under his 
direction that the expedition of Lewis and Clark was projected. 
In 1803 an expedition under the leadership of Lewis and Clark 
was organized at St. Louis, to explore a route through the wil- 
derness to the Pacific coast. Their company was composed of 
nine young men from Kentucky, fourteen soldiers, two Canadian 
boatmen, an interpreter, a hunter, and a negro servant of Cap- 
tain Clark. 

In the spring of 1804 the villagers of St. Louis assembled on 
the bank of the Mississippi Kiver to bid adieu to the fearless and 
hardy explorers. The history of that expedition is one of the 
most interesting ever written. Their first winter was spent with 
the Mandans in what is now North Dakota. Dragging their 
boats for two thousand miles up the Missouri River, and leaving 
them in charge of a band of savages, the Shoshone Indians, 
they obtained from them horses for crossing the mountains to 
the headwaters of the Columbia, and there made other boats and 
floated down the beautiful Hudson of the West to its junction 
with the Pacific, at the site of what is now the town of Astoria, 
where they spent their second winter; and in the following 
spring commenced their toilsome return journey to the upper 
Columbia, where they found their horses safely cared for by the 
friendly Nez Perce Indians. They continued their journey back 
over the mountains again to the headwaters of the Yellowstone, 
passing down the Yellowstone and Missouri Rivers, and, after 
two years and four months' absence, and after having been 
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given up as lost, they were welcomed home hy the villagers of 
St. Louis. 

A few years later a party sent out by John Jacob Astor for the 
purpose of extending the fur trade, also crossed the continent, 
passing over a portion of the route followed by Lewis and Clark. 
After the discovery of gold in California, immigrant routes 
across the continent were established, but there still remained 
vast regions between these routes almost unknown up to a much 
later date. This is illustrated by the fact that the large and mag. 
nificent tract now known as Yellowstone Park, so full of natural 
wonders, was practically unknown until several years after the 
war. The same may be said of the Grand Canon of the Colorado. 

Much of the region under consideration had been at a com- 
paratively early date penetrated by men of the Latin races. 
French traders and missionaries in small parties had from time to 
time entered the present States of North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Idaho, before the tide of Anglo-Saxon immigration 
set in. They made no systematic exploration, however. Their 
scattered trading posts, built of logs, soon rotted away ; they 
made no effort at colonization, and except for a few pictur- 
esque missions, and French names for certain streams and locali- 
ties, all trace of their presence has disappeared. 

Coronado from the south ascended the Gila River early in the 
sixteenth century, and other Spanish adventurers, fired by the 
twin zeal of religion and avarice, made desultory expeditions into 
what are now Colorado and Utah. They erected here and there 
rude arrastres side by side with the cross and to some extent 
colonized portions of what is now New Mexico and Arizona. But 
the civilization planted by them languished, and in some localities 
even disappeared, either from inherent weakness or from the hos- 
tility of the fierce savages, rendered more formidable by the pos- 
session of fire-arms and horses. 

That eminent statesman, Senator Thomas Hart Benton, of 
Missouri, for years had urged the construction of trans-con- 
tinental railway lines which he believed were destined to be- 
come " The road to India." His ability and influence did much 
to attract attention to the importance of establishing this great 
avenue of commerce and communication, and it was chiefly 
throughhim that the expeditions of the "Path-finder," Fremont, 
were authorized and equipped. 
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John Charles Fremont was a native of Savannah, Georgia, an 
accomplished officer and engineer, whose romantic wooing and 
winning of Jessie Benton, now his widow living in Southern 
California, will still be remembered by those who were living at 
the time. Fremont's expeditions were organized with great care 
at the month of the Kansas or Kaw River, at Bent's Fort, on the 
Arkansas, and at various points west of St. Louis. He pene- 
trated the central zone, passing over the Rocky, Sierra Nevada, 
and Cascade Mountains, and along the entire Pacific Coast, from 
the Columbia River to Southern California. He had with him a 
corps of scientists, and his discoveries were valuable contribu- 
tions to the knowledge of the country. He had several en- 
counters with hostile Indians, and was in a position to establish 
our right of domain at a critical time on the Pacific Coast. 

In 1844 Congress authorized a survey for a trans-continental 
railway, and an expedition was fitted out by Fremont, at private 
expense, for the purpose of making those preliminary surveys. 
He wrote a history of his explorations which attracted great at- 
tention, not only in this country, but in Europe. 

The close of the war gave a great impetus to the settlement 
and development of this region. The causes of this impetus are 
not far to seek. The discharge from military service of such 
large bodies of men, mostly young, vigorous, and intelligent, was 
also a powerful stimulus to every kind of achievement, material 
and intellectual. The tremendous volume of energy and ability, 
which had been engaged in mutual destruction, when suddenly 
released, found its most natural and congenial field of expansion 
in the West, to which many thousands of young men from both 
armies soon found their way. Before the war the border troubles 
in Kansas, and the prospect of similar trouble in other sections, 
while attracting perhaps a certain small class, might well deter 
the peaceful farmer or peasant seeking a quiet home for his 
family. The vexed question as to whether free or slave labor 
should possess the fair and virgin fields of the West, was now set- 
tled for all time. The Homestead Law gave to each settler 
in fee simple 160 acres of land, which to the rack-rented toiler 
beyond the sea must have seemed a princely estate. 

Among the results of the war as connected with the West, the 
acquisition of Alaska, that magnificent pendant to our terri- 
torial area, is worthy of mention. The undisguised sympathy 
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shown to us by Eussia, aggravated the strained relations already 
existing between her and Great Britain, while drawing more 
closely the bonds of friendship between her and the United 
States. Soon after the war, rather than endanger these friendly 
relations by the complications that seemed likely to arise from 
the presence in Alaskan waters of our whalers and fishermen, 
and perhaps willing also to perform an act showing her inde- 
pendence of Great Britain, Russia departed from her traditional 
policy and sold the territory to our government for $7,200,000. 
Within a few years after the purchase considerable American 
capital and several thousands of our citizens were engaged in the 
mines and fisheries of that territory. 

The construction of the trans-continental railways was inau- 
gurated during the war for political reasons. At one time there 
was apprehension lest California and the Pacific Coast should 
secede from the Union. California, particularly in the southern 
portion, was largely settled and dominated by men of Southern 
birth and sentiment, and in 1861 great sympathy was manifested 
there with the secession movement. California was, in fact, seri- 
ously in danger of being lost to the Union cause, and was saved 
largely by the efforts and eloquence of Senators Baker and 
MacDougal, the Rev. Starr King, Leland Stanford, and their 
compatriots, and by the timely action of the Government in 
sending General E. V. Sumner in 1861 to command the Union 
forces on the Pacific Coast. The danger that the communities 
of the Pacific Slope, so far from the population of the East, and 
separated from it by a vast tract of wilderness, should become 
alienated from the Union, was plainly seen by the statesmen of 
that day, and the building of the first trans-continental line was 
expedited in order to establish connection between the Pacific 
States and the Eastern portion of the Republic. 

Since the war powerful states have sprung into existence; 
practically six lines of trans-continental railway have been built, 
inseparably linking the Pacific States to their sisters of the East ; 
resources hitherto undreamed of have been discovered; and a vol- 
ume of development, marvellous and bewildering to contemplate, 
has been crowded into a quarter of a century, making this the 
brightest period of our history. 

1 Nelsost A. Miles. 



